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A STATEMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 



In our schools today, formal 
education too often gets in 
the way of learning. 

Sidney Poitier 

The development of the material in this guide is based on 
several beliefs that the authors hold about the purposes and pro- 
cesses of education. It is our feeling that these beliefs need 
to be explicitly stated at the outset of this guide, so that 
teachers are fully aware of what is expected of them during the 
implementation of the following materials. 

Let us begin with the teacher. The role of the teacher in 
the classroom should be that of a manager of the learning process, 
not a dispenser of facts and answers. Students come to school to 
learn. They are what school is ail about. The adult in the class- 
room who dominates all discussions, answers all questions, and 
leaves the impression that he, together with one or two books, 
holds all the "right answers," is being over-paid, at any price. 

The effective teacher is one who initiates pupi 1- to-pupi 1 discus- 
sions, guides students to seek or develop their own answers, and 
recognises that the more one explores a variety of materials, the 
more complex and doubtful "right answers" become. 

To construct this kind of classroom environment, the teacher 
must plan. Planning for student learning is the central purpose 
of the teacher. This planning involves defining goals and outlin- 
ing strategies for student attainment of those goals. Students 
must have a major role in the planning process, and they should be 
fully aware of what is expected of them. The goals and activities 
of education should not be designed to deceive children. Learning 
i 8 not the process of guessing what the teacher wants. It is a 
process of knowing what is expected and being given the time and 
materials to do it. 

The responsibility of public school education is to help stu- 
dents develop the skills of learning, not to develop specialists. 

Me are not producing historians, economists, biologists, mathema- 
ticians, or librarians. If we must label our product, they are 



closer to generalists than anything else* They should develop the 
skills necessary to participate in society and to be able to adjust 
and adapt to a rapidly changing environment, 

To accomplish these seemingly ambiguous goals, our public 
schools should concentrate more on how to learn and less on memo- 
rizing facts. Each day we are reminded that what we once thought 
was a fact is now highly questionable. Consider some of those fine 
old questions you could always answer: "Who discovered America?"; 

"What is a communist?"; "What does the Republican Party stand for?" i 
or "How much is 2 and 2?" If you are still positive of the answers 
to these questions, you may not be interested in using the mater- 
ials in this guide. The explosion of knowledge is occurring so 
rapidly today that it is completely futile to try to remember 
everything. The best that we can do is to learn how to learn; that 
is, to develop the skills of how to locate, organize, and manage 
information. These skills are applicable to all knowledge, and 
therefore, they provide the student with useful methods of seeking 
whatever knowledge he will need in the future, instead of limiting 
him to being able to recall facts of the past. 

This leads to the next belief. Students should spend less 
time storing information about man's history and more time explor- 
ing the conditions of the present and speculating about the future. 
As teachers, we adults take great pride In storing and transmitting 
the history of ourselves, our communities, our state, and our 
nation* By the time we have been in teaching ten years, we have 
nearly reached the half-way point in our lives. But what interests 
us does not necessarily interest our students, and this is as it 
should be. Most of their lives still lie in front of them and that 
is what they are concerned about. To this end, the learning pro- 
cess should be designed to permit students to hypothesize, not mem- 
orize; that is, to look forward more often than back. 

Finally, developing skills of how to learn should revolve 
around the use of models of inquiry, Learning cannot be a helter- 
skelter process. Learning results from seeing problems or asking 
questions, and then seeking solutions or answers through the pro- 
cess of inquiry. Regardless of their age, people do not seek 
answers unless they see a need for something or have a problem they 
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wish to solve. 

The skill with which people use the inquiry process depends 
on the experience they have had with it. For this reason, learn- 
ing through inquiry should be part of the strategy of every grade 
level. The skills should be developed sequentially and deliber- 
ately, so that the student has opportunities to constantly expand 
and refine the process, as he moves from grade to grade through 
our public schools. 

None of these beliefs are original with us. As in most 
things, our beliefs are conclusions wo have reached by watching 
children, and listening to as well as reading what others have to 
say. For us, Postman and Weingar tner ' s , Teaching as a Subversive 
Activity ? Sander's, Classroom Questions: What Kinds ?? Gagne's, 

The Conditions of Learning ? and parts of Fraser's, Social Studie s 
Curriculum Development? P rospects and Problems , have a great deal 
to say. We believe that these books deal with the essential prob- 
lems of today's educational institutions. If all of the ideas in 
this guide are not consistent with the ideas of these people, it 
is our responsibility and not theirs. At least, we all agree that 
for our public schools to survive, some radical changes must occur 
in how and what we plan for learning, and they must occur quickly. 

The Authors 



Oneonta, New York 
July, 1970 
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HOW TO USE THIS GUIDE 



Planning for learning is the essence of teaching* What and 
how you plan are excellent indicators of what you believe school 
is for. The process by which plans are implemented provide fur- 
ther knowledge of what you believe is the role and purpose of a 
teacher in the classroom environment. 

This guide is a series of plans for learning. It includes 
the plans for conducting the learning process in and outside of 
the classroom. It has been constructed from the beliefs which 
the authors hold about learning and the role of the teacher in 
that learning process, This guide should not be viewed as a total 
program for social studies in any grade. It is intended only as 
a beginning, but with this difference. The kind of learning envi- 
ronment created by these materials is applicable to all other 
learning in the social studies. 

Planning for learning begins at the end and works backward 
to where learning by the students starts. The process of plan- 
ning for learning begins by stating the goals to be accomplished 
at the end of a given time period. When goals have been defined, 
the specific objectives involved in reaching those goals must be 
identified. These are followed by the planning of strategies to 
reach those objectives. The strategies define the materials that 
will be necessary, and it is in these materials that the content 
which the class will be exploring is to be found. In general terms, 
this was the process followed in constructing this guide. 

It would appear, from the previous description, that content 
was the last consideration in the preparation of these materials* 
That is very close to the truth. As stated in the philosophy ear- 
lier in this guide, public school education should be dealing more 
with the business of how to learn and less with what to learn. 

We are not in the business of training economists. That is the 
responsibility of institutions more specialized than our public 
schools. Our responsibility is to children and their communities, 
and it involves the systematic development of learning and thinking 
skills. That the discipline of economics offers an excellent 
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vehicle by which these skills can be developed, is fortunate; 
otherwise, there would be no reason to include the discipline in 
the curricula of our public schools* 

The descriptions that follow are designed to explain to the 
teacher the purpose of each part of the materials found at any 
grade level. 

General Overview : These are the introductory remarks for the 

teacher as she begins the use of the materials at her grade 
level. The paragraphs provide a summary of the plans devel- 
oped, the authors' justification for the plans, and an iden- 
tification of the concepts and content that the students will 
explore . 

Individual Topic Overviews : Each topic within a grade level 

begins with this short description for the teacher. It may 
be considered in two parts. First, an outline of the con- 
tent and the strategy for instruction is described. Second, 
the thinking and learning skills that will be introduced or 
developed during that topic are listed. This overview pro- 
vides the teacher with the best preview of what is planned 
in the pages that follow it. 

Objective Flow Chart ; At the bottom of each topic overview is a 
chart covered with numbers and lines. This chart is a sche- 
matic of the procedure to be followed in accomplishing the 
thinking and learning skills delineated in the objectives of 
that topic. Each number on the chart corresponds to an objec- 
tive in the topic. The lines connecting the numbers define 
the path to be followed in accomplishing the objectives. 
Thinking skills come in varying degrees of complexity. Some 
skills are low level and can be accomplished early, while 
other skills are more complex and must come only after low 
level skills are developed. Thus, this chart shows simple, 
intermediate, and complex columns, and all objectives are 
categorized into these three columns. For students to be 
successful in developing the thinking skills of a topic, the 
teacher must not skip around from objective to objective at 
her own fancy. She must proceed from Objective 1 on through 
the end of the topic in specific order, as shown in the flow 
chart. 



In each topic, th? teacher will find three columns titled 
Objectives, Content, and Instructional Strategies. These have 
been designed in parallel structure so that the teacher can view 
the main elements of the plan horizontally across two pages of 
the open book. On any particular day, the teacher will be able 
to open the book where she stopped yesterday, and say immediately, 
"These are my objectives for today, and this is the instructional 
strategy for accomplishing these objectives . 11 How far the class 
progresses in any one day depends on the strategy and the accom- 
plishments of the students. 

Objectives : This left column is the key to the whole program. 

The (bjectives, when read carefully, describe the whole 
lear ling process. Most of the objectives begin with a state- 
mer that describes what must precede this objective, or 
what the students need in order to develop the skill described 
later. Next, is the statement - "the student will demonstrate 
his ability...." This is repeated in every objective to 
remind the teacher that learning centers around the student, 
not the teacher. It is the student who is to develop and 
demonstrate specific skills, not the teacher. 

The first statement that begins with an underline des- 
cribes the thinking skill the student will develop. This is 
the key to the objective, and the factor around which all 
education should revolve. If one puruses this entire pro- 
gram, he will find only about two dozen different skills. 

That is because the basic skills of learning how to think are 
quite few in number. However, to build the skills involved 
in thinking, the student needs continued opportunity to 
enlarge and develop these skills as he matures. As an exam- 
ple of this idea, both five and fifteen year-olds develop the 
skill of detecting similarities between items, but the fif- 
teen year-old's skill will need to be much more discriminat- 
ing and perceptive. 

Finally, each objective closes with a second underlined 
statement. This part describes the type and level of per- 
formance that the student will demonstrate when he completes 
the activity planned for him. The statement is really the 
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evaluation criteria upon which the teacher will decide to 
what degree of success the student can perform the skill 
that he was asked to develop. If the student can perform 
at the level defined in the objective, he may proceed to the 
next objective. If he cannot perform at that level; then 
new strategies will need to be planned until he can meet 
those standards. In very simple terms, if education is for 
students, and some objective is planned for them to accom- 
plish, then the student should not proceed to some new objec- 
tive until he has accomplished the first objective planned 
for him. All objectives are stated in terms of terminal 
performance, not beginning performance. This means that an 
objective describes the skill to be developed and the level 
of performance the student will demonstrate at the close of 
the planned activity. 

Content ; Most of this guide leaves the content column empty, and 
for good reason. Most of the strategies planned in this 
guide revolve around a model for inquiry. These models are 
designed to explore several events or time periods through- 
out the school year. In using the models, the student will 
seek whatever content is necessary to complete his inquiry. 
Since this program fosters skill development rather than con- 
tent memorization, the strategies are designed so that the 
student will identify the content he needs, and not the con- 
tent some guide insists that he memorize. 

Instructional Strategies : This column describes in detail the 

plan or activity that must be followed so that students may 
have the opportunity to develop the skills outlined in the 
objectives. The strategy includes specific activities and 
questions that the teacher should use. Thinking skills don't 
just happen. They are the result of carefully planned pro- 
cedures which take the student step by step through a series 
of events. In these events he learns what is expected of him, 
and then is given the opportunity to fulfill those expecta- 
tions. Most of the strategies in this guide are models to 
be repeatedly applied to a series of events or situations 
throughout the year. In this way, students have the 
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opportunity to build and strengthen specific thinking skills 
through repeated use. This kind of reinforcement is neces- 
sary, if the student is to retain, beyond the end of the 
school year, those thinking skills which he used during the 
year. 

Finally, two elements one might expect to find in a guide of this 

type are missing. Some explanation of this is necessary. 

Bibliography of Materials : As a practical matter, the authors do 

not believe that a guide of this type should be restricted 
to specific textbooks, films, or other materials. If these 
materials are not available to the teacher, then the whole 
guide becomes a washout. The selection of specific materials 
occurs after goals, objectives, and strategies are planned. 
These have been planned for the teacher. It is now her respon- 
sibility to select, from the material she has available, the 
media that students need. As soon as students are able, they 
should select their own materials. They are the people who 
need to develop the skills of using resources, and these 
skills can only be developed by getting involved in using the 
materials . 

Evaluation Techniques : To the uninitiated, this guide lacks the 

testing devices necessary to measure student accomplishments. 
True, the guide does not include any sample test items. 

However, a careful reading of the objectives will reveal that 
each objective closes with a specific description of the per- 
formance expected from the student. Each of these specific 
descriptions can easily be transformed into evaluation tech- 
niques. The teacher must continually remember that the objec- 
tives in this guide deal with thinking skills to be developed 
and not content to be memorized. Very few of these skills 
can be evaluated through multiple-choice questioning. Asking 
the student to, "list the names of all the United States 
Presidents in order," is not an example of a test question 
that measures anything the objectives in this guide seek to 
accomplish . 

In the coming year, the authors of this guide will com- 
pose some evaluation devices for the objectives found here. 

A supplementary guide for evaluation should be available in 
September, 1971. 
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GENERAL OVERVIEW: GRADE 7 



The study for Grade 7 - Our Cultural Heritage - deals with the 
investigation of several cultural patterns using those found in New 
York State as a model. The emphasis is placed on investigating his- 
tory through models of inquiry, rather than on memorization of 
masses of trivia. 

The topics that follow are specifically designed to guide stu- 
dents through a process that can be expanded and refined during each 
succeeding year of high school. Beginning with several concepts in 
Topic I, students are encouraged to recognize these in a variety of 
cultural settings. Next, the students are asked to generalize 
about the existence of these concepts in other societies. Finally, 
following the development of a series of pertinent questions, 
students are guided through the process of applying these questions 
by exploring cultural patterns that have existed historically in 
our btate. 

The third topic has been designed to bring the knowledge of the 
past and present to focus on the life and growth of our State in 
the future. Using a document issued by our State government, the 
student is asked to speculate and propose changes that he feels 
should be considered in planning our State's future. This strategy 
of M focus ing-on- the - future " should be dealt with in a most serious 
manner. Considering the events that should be part of tomorrow in 
an orderly and skillful way, is to educate a citizen capable of 
dealing with the future./ Permitting students to use their imagin- 
ation in constructing plans is to encourage the kind of crea- 



tive minds our society need to manage the complexities that 



Each individual topic of this guide begins with two elements the 
teacher should explore carefully. First, is a specific overview of 
the topic that follows. In each introduction the authors have 
focused on the specific content and skills around which class plan- 
ning should evolve. The second element is a flow chart of objec- 
tives for the topic that follows. A detailed description of the 
purpose and use of these charts can be found in the introductory 
pages of this guide. If you have not already read that description, 
please refer to it before you begin implementing any topics at this 
grade level . 




will confront us well tfeyond the end of this century. 



Every generation and every com- 
munity gets precisely the younger 
generation it deserves. The young 
will not conform to a patiently shal- 
low, self-seeking and callous attitude 
among their elders. 

Equally, they cannot be expected to 
feel that they belong to a community 
which ignores their existence and 
makes no attempt to involve them in 
the problems and opportunities of 
adult society. 



Duke of Edinburgh 



OVERVIEW: TOPIC I 



The study of Our Cultural Heritage is introduced through the 
exploration of several anthropological concepts that are necessary 
to design an inquiry model in Topic II. These concepts deal with 
patterns of time and patterns of space used in organizing the 
environment of a society, and "Umwelt . " Although other concepts such 
as symbols could be dealt with (as they are in units of study 
designed by the Hew York State Education Department), it is felt 
that the concepts explored here are sufficient for the construction 
of an inquiry model that will permit students to explore the economic 
organizations of societies that have existed in our state through its 
history . 

The skills emphasized in this topic deal with students' ability 
to detect similarities and differences; to define criteria used in 
j caching conclusions, and to summarize and generalize about patterns 
based on identified evidence. The concepts explored in this topic 
have wide application to organizations of man other than his economy. 
Because they have such wide applicability, teachers should work 
deliberately to ensure all students have grasped these concepts before 
constructing inquiry models and applying them to the study of man's 
institutions . 

OBJECTIVE FLOW CHART 
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7 TH GRADE 



OBJECTIVES 

1. Given two objects, 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 

- to detect similarities and 
differences 

- by listing at least two char- 
acteristics of each object 
that are similar and two char- 
acteristics of each object that 
are different. 

2. Having listed similarities and 

differences of two objects, 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 



CONTENT 

1. Items may be compared by size, 
shape, use, color, texture 
weight, etc. 



- to draw defensible conclusions 

- by stating in his own words, 
whether the objects are more 
similar or different and cite 
the characteristics he used 
reach that conclusion. 
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TOPIC I 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 



A. (Strategy for Objectives 1 and 2) 

In this activity, the students will become 
familiar with the proces s of generalising. 

Show them two objects - a basketball and a 
baseball - and ask these questions: 

1. What is similar about these things? 

(shape, they roll, they both have lines) 

2. What is different about them? (color, 
size, weight, number of lines) 

3. Are they more similar or more different? 

4. How was it possible to conclude that they 
were more alike? 

This activity must be performed no less than 
two or three times. Use another set of objects 
(two different chairs or books) but always ask 
the same questions (1-4). Students should list 
the criteria (the questions) in their notebooks 
for later reference. 

B. (Strategy for Objectives 1 and 2) 

As an application lesson, give students two or 
three sets of different items or ideas (three 
items or ideas to a set) to 'sort out' for 
homework. The 'sorting out 1 must be along the 
lines of differences and similarities. In this 
manner they will become familiar with the pro- 
cess of : 

1. asking questions 

2. categorizing 

3. labeling 

4. drawing conclusions - you must insist on a 
summary statement about the items or ideas 



such 


as : 






a • 


they 


are 


more alike 


b. 


they 


are 


more different 


c . 


they 


are 


almost the same 


a. 


they 


are 


quite different 
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7TH GRADE 



OBJECTIVES 



CONTENT 



3. Given a choice-making activity, 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 

- to recognize and verbalize 
criteria he has used to make 
a decision 

- by stating a choice he would 
make in a situation and listing 
at least three criteria he used 
to reach that decision. 

4. Having reached a decision in a 
choice-making activity and citing 
criteria used to make that choice, 

- the student will demonstrate 
his abi lity 

- ^ c detect cause and effect 
re! ah lonships 

- by exp l h ining in his own words 
how the criteria he used to 
make his choice affected the 
choice he made . 

5. Having participated in several 
choice -making activities and 
having cited the criteria in 
each, 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 



3. A criteria may be defined for 
this grade level as that set 
of minimum standards one uses 
to make a judgment, decision, 
or choice. 



4. Intuitive judgments aside, 

the reasons for one's choices 
are based on what one chooses 
as standards. (criteria) 



- to detect similarities in a 
process 

- by listing at least three 
steps he followed that were 
common in all the choice- 
making activities he con- 

s idered . 
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7TH GRADE 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

C. (Strategies for Objectives 3, 4, and 5) 

Let’s Make a Deal. 

This strategy is presented to enable students to employ 
their skills of questioning, observation, and decision 
making. Begin with three shoe boxes, each filled with 
some objects such as paper, chalk, books, or coins. 

Wrap each box and mark them A, B, and C, Place those 
before the class, but do not permit them to handle 
these at first. Asks 

1. If you were asked to choose one of these boxes, 
which would you select? (Ask thia of several 
students . ) 

2. Why did you select the box? (What criteria did 
you use to make your selection?) List criteria on 
the board. 

3. Could you make a better selection if you had more 
information about the boxes? 

4. What additional ‘^formation would you like? 

(Would it help if you could touch, lift, shake, 
smell, or listen to the boxes?) Permit the students 
to do this . 

5. Now that you have additional information, what box 
would you choose? 

6. Is your choice different than before? Why? (new 
criteria) List these on board. 

After completing this activity, present students with one 
or two more similar situations; e.g. 

1. Who will win the World Series? 

2. Who will be the Professional Football Champion this January? 

3. Where would be the best place in the world to live? 

Discuss these situations in the same way as you did the boxes. 

1. Why did you select the team or place that you did? 

2. What additional information would you like to have? 

3. Does additional information affect your selection? 

4. What criteria did you use to make your selection? 

New that you have considered at least two problems, ask: 

1. What steps did we follow to arrive at a conclusion in each 
situation? (1) looked at the box or problems; (2) asked 
questions about it; (3) established a criteria for sel- 
ection; (4) consciously or unconsciously compared the 
criteria with our own wants or desires; (5) reached a con- 
clusion or decision. 

2. Of the steps we have identified, which are the most impor- 
tant in helping one to arrive at a satisfactory conclu- 
sion or decision? (All are important, but particularly 
asking questions and establishing criteria.) 



TOPIC I 



7TH G!*ADE 



OBJECTIVES CONTENT 



6, Given several sets of symbols, 

first in unrecognizable patterns, 
then in recognizable patterns, 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 

- to formulate generalizations 
from several examples 

- by stating in his own words 
how recognizable patterns 
affect our ability to compre- 
hend and manage our environ- 
ment, 



6. Symbols are a device used by 
man to represent a set of 
ideas. To qualify as a sym- 
bol, ft must have the same 
meaning to everyone in the 
culture. They are also used 
to make difficult things 
manageable. (numbers and 
alphabet) 
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TOPIC I 



7TH GRADE 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

D. {Strategy for Objective 6) 

The skill of organizing information into useful 
or recognizable patterns. 

Place five lines and a circle in random order 
on the board ( e . g O) • Ask students to 

look at them for a moment. Now cover these and 
ask students to reproduce the pattern as it 
appeared. After students have tried (some 
students could put their patterns on the board), 
uncover the original pattern and compare. Now 
rearrange the lines and circle ( Jad ) and repeat 
the process above. Next ask: JL 

Which pattern was easier to reproduce? 

Why? (because it was arranged in a familiar 
pattern) 

Repeat the process above with other sets of 
objects. For example, use the first ten letters 
of the alphabet or the numbers 1-10. First mix 
the order, then follow with the 'correct' order 
and ask: 

1. Which pattern was easier to reproduce? 

2. Why was the second pattern in each easier? 
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TOPIC I 



7TH GRADE 



OBJECTIVES 

7. Having generalized about the role 
of patterns as an organizer of 
our environment, 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 

- to locate evidence in his life 
to support a generalization 

- by 1 1 5 1 i ng at least three exam- 
ples of patterns that exist in 
each his school, home, and 
conmuni ty . 

8. Having identified examples of 
patterns of time and space in 
his own life, 



8. Having generalized about patterns 
of space and time in his own 
environment , 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 

- to speculate about other 
societies based on evidence 
in his own society 

“ by stating how common he 

believes patterns of space and 
time are in other societies 
and citing at least two exam- 
ples of time and space patterns 
in two different societies. 



CONTENT 

7. Patterns are developed and 
used by man to simplify 
and manage his environment. 



8. All human activity is 
organized into time and 
space patterns of the 
same kind. 



9. All cultures organize space 
in regular patterns (special 
areas, buildings, the vil- 
lage pattern). Likewise all 
cultures have tine patterns, 
however simple the culture. 
(Seasons, cycles of moon, 
hours, when to work, 
holidays, etc.j 



- the student will demonstrate 
h : s, ability 

- to ge neralize about his environ- 
ment 

- by sta t ing in his own words the 
importance that patterns of 
time and space have in his life. 




TOPIC I 



7TH GRADE 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

E. (Strategy for Objectives 7, 8, and 9) 

To relate the idea that patterns aid people in 
comprehending and managing their environment 
(e.g. the alphabet), ask students to identify 
examples of patterns of organization in their 
own environment: 

1. In the school - class periods, eating areas, 
library, gym, science labs, offices - (these 
are patterns of both space and time) . 

2. In the home - bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, 
garage, meal time, homework time. 

3. In our community - streets, shopping areas, 
village dump, church time. 

Summarize the similarities between all these 
by asking: 

1. Do each of these areas have examples of 
patterns of time and space? 

2. What general statement can we make about 
such patterns in our lives? Some accept- 
able statements vould include: 

a. We organize all things into patterns of 
tims and space. 

b. Organizing our environment into patterns 
helps us to comprehend and manage it. 

3. If you had to make an "educated guess," 
would you say these types of patterns are 
used by all societies? (Yes) 

4. If all men do use these patterns, how do 
you explain the wide variety of differences 
in man's societies throughout the world; 
e.g. Eskimo, Arab, Indian, etc.? 



O 
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TOPIC I 



7TH GRADE 



OBJECTIVES CONTENT 



10 Given at least two case studies 
of different societies viewing 
Simla/ objects differently, 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 

- to id entify factors that cause 
events 

- by l 1 s ting at least two exam- 
ples from each case study 
that help to explain why 
people of different societies 
attach different meanings to 
the same objects . 



10, "Umwelt" is a German word 
that denotes the world as 
perceived, used, and given 
meaning by the people liv- 
ing in it. All cultures 
have ways of dealing with 
fundamental problems. But 
the way in which different 
societies deal with these 
problems differently is 
their "Umwelt . " 



11. Given a situation in which the 
student must assume the role of 
a person from another society 
oi culture, 

* the student will demonstrate 
his ability 

* to hyp othes ise about the prob- 
able reactions of other people 

- by listin g at least four items 
in the classroom that might 
have a different meaning to 
someone else and suggesting 
what meaning those people 
might attach to each item. 
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TOPIC I 



7TH GRADE 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

F. (Strategy for Objectives 10 and 11) 

All societies do not use the same system or many items in the same 
way, but have their own meanings for different activities and dif- 
ferent objects. 

To dramatize this, use your classroom pointer or a yardstick to show 
how a different use can imply a different meaning and how a different 
meaning can imply a different use. Ask, as you show the yardstick 
to the class: 

1. What does it mean to you? 

2. If it were used by a caveman to build a fire, what would it mean 
to him? (firewood) 

3. What might it be used for by a baby? (toy) 

Hand Out case studies 1 and 2 from the Appendix. Discuss: 

1. What object is viewed differently by the people in these stories? 
(moon and a jar) 

2. Which people attach the same meaning to objects that you have? 

3. Why do the other people have different meanings for these objects? 
(customs, heritage, physical environment, attitudes) 

4. How do the variations in meanings attached to each object affect 
the contact of different cultures? 

At a more abstract level, have students pretend that an individual 
from another culture has just entered the classroom. (e.g. a little 
green spaceman or South Sea islander) Have students make a list of 
objects within the classroom culture that this person would use dif- 
ferently, Lists should include the difference in use of the object; 
e.g. chair - may not mean sit» blackboard - may not mean an object to 
write on; flag - may not mean patriotism. 

As a classroom or homework activity, have students role play a person 
from another culture attempting to describe some activity in our 
culture OR, attempting to describe something in his culture to an 
American. An example of the latter is case study 3 in the Appendix. 
(This description it. American basketball ir. 1900. See if students 
can identify the game being described.) 

Reinforce this concept of differences (it is called "Umwelt") and 
relate it to Strategy E. Only then will students understand that 
different cultures and forms of societal organization use similar 
objects and items in different ways. it is a combination of "Umwelt,” 
custom, geography, and an attitude toward change that causes men not 
to choose the same form of organization. Conclude by having stu- 
dents define, in their own words, the word "Umwelt.” 
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OVERVIEW: TOPIC II 



This top'.c is designed to define and implement pertinent ques- 
tions that enable a person to ascertain the essential features of the 
life and economy of our state through history. 

Having explored several key concepts in Topic I, the students are 
now asked to look at additional case studies and locate evidence of 
these concepts. Next, their attention is directed to designing a 
series of questions that could be applied to the study of these con- 
cepts in various societal patterns. After these questions of inquiry 
have been stated, students are asked to refine and implement these 
through the investigation of societies that have existed in our 
State's history. 

The process of skillfully analyzing history is to be developed 
through extensive student participation. The teacher should care- 
fully evaluate student's ability to identify conditions that exist, 
define criteria, formulate generalizations, and hypothesize, bef'ore 
students are asked to integrate all these into a complex inquiry 
model. Well planned classroom activities, dealing with each skill 
separately, must precede the application of the entire model, as pro- 
posed in Strategy D of this topic. The careful development of these 
skills will promote the kind of inquiry orientation needed by stu- 
dents in higher grade levels. 

OBJECTIVE FLOW CHART 




TOPIC II 



7TH GRADE 



OBJECTIVES 



CONTENT 



1. - The student will demonstrate 

his ability 

- to identify conditions that 
exist in societies 

- by listing items that are 
common to all people that 
permit their survival and 
give examples from at least 
two societies other than his 
own to support his position. 

2. Having identified the basic needs 
that are similar to all people, 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 

- to hypothesize about patterns 
that societies establish to 
fulfill their basic needs 

«* by speculating about whether 
societies do or do not organize 
into patterns to obtain their 
needs, and citing at least 
three conditions from his own 
society as evidence to support 
his position. 

3. Given at least two case studies 
that describe the economic organ- 
ization of groups, 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 

- to formulate generalizations 
from case studies 

- by making a summary statement 
about the economic organization 
for each study using criteria 
listed by the teacher. 

4. Having made a summary statement 
about the economic organization of 
groups described in case studies, 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 



3. Technology may be defined as 
the use of skills or resources 
to perform a task more quickly, 
more efficiently or for greater 
quality . 

Division of labor may be defined 
as the sharing of the productive 
process. The concept may also 
be explained as not having 
every man do every task, but 
rather, dividing the tasks 
among groups of men. Some 
direct benefits of this process 
are specialization, interdepen- 
dence, and more people engaged 
in the productive process. 



- to define the criteria he used 
in making that summary statement 

- by stating at least one question 
he used to identify evidence for 
each criterion the teacher 
listed for inclusion in the 
summary staterent. 



TOPIC II 



7TH GRADE 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

A. (Strategy for Objectives 1 and 2 ) 

Begin by asking these questions: 

1. What things are common to all men for 
their survival? (Basic needs - food, 
clothing, and shelter). 

2. How do groups or societies fulfill these 
needs ? 

3. Do societies organize their people into 
patterns to obtain these needs? 



B. (Strategy for Objectives 3, 4, and 5) 

Hand out Case Studies 4 and 5 individually 
and ask about each study: 

1. Is there a pattern of organization being 
used here to fulfill the basic needs of 
the people? 

2. Hake a summary statement about the economic 
organization of these people that includes 
references to: 

a. the division of labor. 

b. the use of technology (tools, skills, 
etc.). 

c. the way the people perceive their 
environment ("Umwelt"). 

d. patterns of time and space. 

e. interdependence of people. 

Take statements of students and evaluate 
according to the criteria established above. 

If the statements are sufficient and accurate, 
ask the students to list the questions they 
applied to locate the information they needed. 

If the statements do not meet minimum standards, 
ask students to identify what questions they 
feel would be useful for locating the infor* 
nation necessary to make a sufficient and 
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TOPIC II 



7TH GRADE 



OBJECTIVES 



CONTENT 



5. Having stated questions he used 
to identify evidence in case 
studies , 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 

- to review his criteria in light 
of new evidence 

- by comparing his questions with 
that of others in the class, 
and including on his list any 
additional questions he feels 
would be useful. 



6. Having established a list of ques- 
tions to be used to Inquire about 
the pattern of economic organisa- 
tion of several societies, 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 

- to apply an inquiry model to a 
specific situation 

* by citing at least one example 
from a given case study for each 
question in the model. 




3 



TOPIC II 



7TH GRADE 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

B. accurate summary statement. This could best 
be accomplished in small group discussions' 
with each group establishing a list and 
then comparing the lists of the groups. 

This further refinement should yield a 
small number of lists that can be used as 

a model to inquire about the pattern of eco- 
nom'c organization of several societies. 

The questions could be phrased as follows: 

1. What are the patterns of space these 
people use to fulfill their basic 
needs; e.g. fields, job space, hunting 
grounds, factory, cooking area, etc.? 

2. What are the patterns of time these 
people use to fulfill their basic needs; 
e.g. hunting time, eating time, canning 
time, seasons, resting time, work time, 
recreation time? 

3. what is the technology of the group? 

(tools, skills) 

4. How are the jobs of the group divided ? 
(Women, men, and children - even if 
the children don't work, it is an 
organizational pattern.) 

5. In what ways are these people dependent 
upon others (family and/or community) 
for fulfilling their needs? 

6. How do the people perceive things in 
their environment; e.g. ownership of 
land and resources, use of land and 
resources . 

C. (Strategy for Objective 6) 

Begin applying the model questions derived 
above by handing out Case Study 6. Divide 
students into groups and let them co-operatively 
seek answers to the questions identified and 
prepare a summary statement. Have the groups 
compare summary statements as a method for 
evaluating the usefulness of the questions 
defined . 
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TOPIC II 



7TH GRADE 



OBJECTIVES CONTENT 

7. Given case studies from a variety 
of topics of study, 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 

- to ascertain essential features 
of an economic organization 

- by applying his model questions 
to a series of specific situ- 
ations, and listing at least two 
examples for each question. 

8. Given case studies from a variety 
of topics of study and having 
located the essential features of 
the economic organization des- 
cribed , 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 

- to generalize from gathered 
evidence 

- by making a summary statement 
about the pattern of economic 
organization described in each 
case study and including evi- 
dence that relates to each 
question in the inquiry model. 




TOPIC II 



7TH GRADE 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 



D . 



(Strategy for Objectives 7 and 8) 

Having refined the questions of inquiry with 
the case study in part B, it is now possible 
to make repeated application of this model 
to any topics of study for the remainder of 
the year. The Appendix at the end of this 
grade level includes case studies for several 
topics which your students will probably 
study. The case studies are: 



Indian 

Colonization 
Age of Homespun - 
Immigration 
Megalopolis 



Case Study 7 
Case Study 8 
Case Study 9 
Case Study 10 
Case Study 11 



It is expected that each case study will be 
distributed to the students during the 
appropriate unit and that these will serve as 
models for the development of additional 
studies by the teacher. 



The specific methods used to introduce and 
explore these studies should vary during 
the year. However, keep in mind the skills 
to be developed. In the early part of the 
year an additional sheet may be attached to 
the case study with a listing of patterns of 
space, patterns of time, technology, division 
of labor, interdependence, and "Umwelt." This 
list will guide students in looking for spec- 
ific evidence in the case studies. Later the 
additional sheet may be eliminated and students 
asked to simply apply their inquiry model to 
locate evidence that will permit them to con- 
struct a summary statement of the economic 
organization of the people being studied. 



In addition, emphasis on small groups for the 
consideration of these studies will encourage 
valuable debate and permit a greater quantity 
of students to participate. On the average, 
the inve s t iga t ion of the economic organiza- 
tion of each group should extend to at least 
two days. Students should be encouraged to 
consult additional sources of information and 
to challenge the accuracy and adequacy of the 
case studies included in this guide. 



O 
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OVERVIEW: TOPIC III 



Having explored the past and present in our home state of New 
York j it is now time to look forward. This topic asks students to 
focus in just that direction by speculating on the future, based 
on evidence in the past and present. 

The strategies outlined here are specifically designed to promote 
divergent thinking. Through use of the model questions developed in 
Topic II and with the aid of community resources, the students will 
speculate about the life and growth of their community. Speculative 
ideas are then stated as proposals for the future, and the students 
proceed to develop and refine their proposals. Emphasis should be 
placed on the application of previously explored concepts, such as 
time ~nd space patterns, technology, interdependence, and "Umwelt." 

The final product of this topic will be a plan for their tomor- 
row, The skills of research, design, and implementation are not 
expected to be extensively developed here, but are introduced as a 
process through which people plan, investigate, and propose change. 

OBJECTIVE FLOW CHART 



SIMPLE 



^ TOPIC II 
MUST BE 
SUCCESSFULLY 
COMPLETED 





TOPIC III 



7TH GRADE 



OBJECTIVES CONTENT 

1. Given a description of our state’s 
future needs for life and growth, 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 

- to abstract information from a 
description 

- by citing at least two exam - 
ples of important aspects of 
our present lives we must 
protect in the future, ijrob- 
lems we will be facing in the 
future, resources that exist 
to deal with problems, and 
time and space patterns as 
they are discussed in the 
description « 

2. Given a description of our 
state’s future needs for life 
and growth, 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 

- to recognize the implication 
of an event 

- by explaining in his own words 
the effect that leisure and 
less work time will have on 
the life and growth of our 
state in the future. 
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TOPIC III 



7TH GRADE 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 



A. (Strategy for Objectives 1 and 2) 

Begin by handing out case study 12 fro m the Appen- 
dix, After students have read this, ask the 

following : 

1, According to this article, what are the 
most important aspects of our present 
lives we must protect in the future? 

2, Can you list any other aspects of our 
present lives that you feel must be pro- 
tected in the future? What? 

3, What examples are cited as evidence of 
problems (needs) we will be facing in 
the future? 

4, What resources does the article say we 
have, to deal with the problems we face? 

5, What patterns of time and space does the 
article discuss? 

6, The article speaks of "increased leisure," 

What does this imply? (less work time) 

7, If increased leisure means less work time, 
what does this imply? (increasing tech- 
nological know-how ) 

8, The article closed by saying, "Now it 

(New York State) must find the imagina- 
tion, , What kind of imagination? 

9, What is imagination? 

10. Give some examples of imaginative ideas 
you know about. 

11. Does a person, using his imagination to 
plan something, need facts and skills? 

12. Where or how do these people acquire 
those facts and skills? 



O 
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TOPIC III 



7TH GRADE 



OBJECTIVES CONTENT 

3. Having been asked to imagine the 
shape of his community in the 
future , 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 

- to make pr o posals about the 
future based on knowledge of 
the present 

- by suggesting plans for the 
future that his community 
should be considering and be 
able to support his plans with 
reasons why he feels these 
plans are important. 



O 
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TOPIC III 



7TH GRADE 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

B. (Strategy for Objective 3) 

Let us imagine things we would like to plan 
for our community in the future, 

1. Using your imagination, suggest some plans 
for the future that our community should 
be considering. 

This could be done in groups or as an assign- 
ment. All students must get involved in the 
imagination process, and little they recom- 
mend can be rejected. 

2, If we were to devise a series of plans for 
our community in the future, what knowledge 
or "facts" should we consider and where 
could we get these? 

a. What "facts" about the past would be 
helpful? 

b. What "facts" about the present would 
be helpful? 

c. In addition to what we have studied 
this year about our past and present, 
who else could help us in finding the 
"facts" about the past? About the 
present? 

The emphasis here should be on the resources - 
including people - in the community. 

d. Now that we have talked about some 
plans for the future of our community 
and how we could obtain some "facts" 
about our past and present, LET'S DO 
IT . 
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TOPIC III 



7TH GRADE 



OBJECTIVES 



CONTENT 



4. Having proposed plans his commun- 
ity should consider for the 
future , 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 

- to design a method for research 

- by suggesting facts and resources 
he would need to use in develop- 
ing and refining his plans for 
the future of the community. 

5. Having selected a plan for the 
future of the community/ 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 

- to design a method for carrying 
out a specific research project 

~ by submitting a research pro - 
posal that includes the plan 
to be investigated, resources 
to be used, process of data 
collection, use to be made of 
the data, and structure of 
the final report. 




TOPIC III 



7TH GRADE 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 



C. (Strategy for Objectives 4 and 5) 

Have students select from the plans suggested 
earlier, or some new plan, ideas they would 
like to deal with. Begin by having them state 
their plan as a proposal for the future. (This 
can be an individual or group activity.) 

After the plans have been stated, discuss the 
following : 

1. What community resources will you consult 
to gather "facts" that will help you refine 
your plan? 

2. How will you go about this collection pro- 
cess? 

3. What questions about the past and present 
will you be asking? (needed for students 
to focus on their goals) Some suggested 
questions could be: 

a. How long have you lived in this com- 
munity? (use when interviewing people) 
Adding together these years would per- 
mit students to say, "We have gathered 
the ideas of people who have lived in 
our community for 145 years. That’s 

a lot of experience." 

b. What things that our community once 
had would you like to see brought 
back? e.g. the old park, a village 
green, certain services? 

c. What things that our community pre- 
sently has should we protect 

in the future? 

d. What things that we now have should 
we eliminate in the future; e.g. 
open severs, village dump, parking on 
main street. 

4. How will you use the information gathered 
to alter or refine your plan before you 
put it in final form? 

5. Will your final plan include consideration 
and reference to new patterns of time and 
space in the community? 

6. Will your final plan include comments of 
changes in interdependence, technology, 
and "(Jmwelt." 

7. What will be the final form of your plan? 

- a construction, report to the local paper 
or village government, etc. 



0 
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TOPIC HI 



7TH GRADE 



OBJECTIVES 



CONTENT 



6. Having designed a method for 

carrying out a specific research 
project , 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 

- to implement a research pro - 
posal he has designed by: 

a. stating his plan as a 
proposal for the future. 

b. indicating the sources of 
his da ta . 

c . citing the collected data 
to support or refute the 
proposal . 

d . preparing and submitting 

a final report on his pro- 
posal that includes recom- 
mendations about the pro- 
posal for the future. 
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TOPIC III 



7 TH GRADE 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

D. (Strategy for Objective 6) 

The authors of the guide are aware that the strategy recom- 
mended above may raise some important questions in the mind of 
the teacher. Let's consider three of these. "First, isn't this 
activity an exercise in futility? I mean, so what's it all for?" 

This activity is exactly what the teacher makes it. It is not an 
"exercise in futility," because the students will be developing 
important learning skills. Speculating, planning, interviewing, 
devising and asking penetrating questions, and reporting are vital 
to student development, regardless of the plan they construct. In 
addition, students' plans don't have to stop with a report to the 
class. They can be reported to other students, to people in the 
community, to local government, or even to the people who helped 
the students gather the "facts." What happens to these plans 
depends on the teacher and her imagination. 

"Second, I don't have any information about the future. Students 
will have no guides to help them." 

Our State is already planning for the future - including your com- 
munity. Write to: 

Office of Planning Coordination 
488 Broadway 

Albany, New York 12207 

They have published many pamphlets about the future of our State. 
Many of their ideas are very enlightening. Some of their publi- 
cations include: 

New York State Economic Out look for the Seventies 
Change Challenge Response : A Deve lopment Policy for New York 

State 

County Planning Seminar Progra m (ask for your county by name) 
Demographic Projections for New York State Counties to 2020 A . D . 
Commun i ty Profile (ask for your county by name) 

The Nature and Distribution of Farming i n New York State 

There is also the Appalachian Regional Commission within the 
Office of Planning Coordination that publishes such things as: 

New York State Appalachian Program : A Deve lopment Plan 

"Third, where do I find the time for all of this? I've got 
enough to cover without adding another whole topic on the future." 

The answer to this question can only be suggested by the authors. 
You won't "find the time." You will have to "make the time." 

Or, putting it another way, if you spend at least 35 weeks 
studying "our past and present," don't you think the students 
could spend a couple of weeks on their future?" 
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“THE PROUD OWNER OF A BRAND NEW JAR 



Caao Stud/ 1 



Reprinted by permission from Tine Christian Science 
Monitor, Copyright 1969, The Christian Science 
Publishing Society All rights reserved 



By Gordon N, Converse 

"If you think Katmandu is 'out 
of this world 1 by all means try 
to get to Pokhara before you leave 
Nepal," said the American Ambas- 
sador. "There’s a plane flying 
up there tomorrow. If you can 
get aboard you'll see one of the 
few places left on earth completely 
untouched by modern civilization." 

I found the plane already full 
but they hospitably found room 
for one more. We sat face to face 
with our backs to the windows, 
like the old army transports of 
World War II. After we were well 
strapped in, the aisle was then 
loaded with bags of fresh vege- 
tables, hunks of fresh meat, a 
number of crude looking farm tools, 
and at least a half dozen live 
sheep. The pilot came through 
the rear door just before it was 
slammed closed, climbed on his 
hands and knees over the top of 
the cargo, and gently slid into 
his forward seat. We were off. 

The altitude was high, the load 
heavy , . . our take-off was some- 

what of a "straining" experience 
for both plane and passengers. 

After a roller coaster flight 
high into the Himalayas range we 
swooped down for a landing. Every- 
thing from sheep, wild monkey.,, 
and extremely large birds were 
demanding their rights to the 
field we were about to land on- 
We had to circle a number of 
time s . 

As my feet touched solid ground 
once again I suddenly felt farther 
from "home" than ever before. As 
,the Ambassador had said, "It was 
a very different world indeed." 

The village had one dusty road. 
There were no cars, just animals 



and people. They iooxed at me, I 
looked at them. They examined me 
from head to foot. They were 
fascinated by my clothing. Whole 
families were filtering into town 
from the hills. Many had walked 
for days bringing small bundles of 
wood to sell. Some, I am sure, 
had never seen a non-Nepalese 
before . 

By noon I had wandered high above 
the town capturing everything I 
saw on film. A magnificent lake 
lay before me. Snowcapped moun- 
tains reflected on all sides. One 
figure was present, an old man 
squatting beside his hollowed-out 
wooden canoe . 

My hunger was building up. No 
edible food had been seen along the 
way. X remembered a small jar of 
Heinz pickles tucked in my bag, a 
gift from an embassy official. As 
I crunched away on the contents 
the old man stared. His eyes were 
penetrating--expecialiy through my 
viewfinder as 1 took his picture. 
Wondering if he wanted me to share, 
I handed him a pickie. He smelt 
it, touched hi^ tongue to it, and 
carefully tucked it into his shirt 
pocket. He continued to stare. 

Suddenly it came to me that 
Indians, just the veek before in 
Old Delhi markets, had been selling 
old bottles, jars, and rusty tin 
cans as treasured items. My hand 
reached out with the empty jar. 

Kii eyes lit up. Gently he took it 
and walked to the water's edge, 
washed it thoroughly and polished i 
to a Tiffany brilliance on his 
shirt tail. The cover was then res 
cued, washed, and gently attached. 

As the old man turned and headed 
down the slopes toward the village 
he smiled. He was the proud 
owner of a brand new jai. 
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AFRICAN MOON 



Dakar, Senegal By 

As our jet began its descent for 
Dakar, the pilot announced; "We 
have great news! Men have just 
landed on the moon!" Spontaneous 
applause broke out. 



Frederic Hunter 

nical capacity, believe that Cod 
will protect the real moon. He 
will place in the sky a facsimile 
which will deceive the American 
space effort. 



"There are men on the moon tonight," 
1 told the driver who taxied us to 
the airport hotel. 



Because of Apollo 11, others in 
and around this West African capi- 
tal are experiencing . . . prcblems 

of adjustment. They are Africans 
peering across that long bridge from 
their time frame and the traditional 
set of their lives. They are having 
difficulty believing that men 
actually have walked on the mcon. 

l*. 

Senegal's elite have'f'o-LLowed the 
Apollo flights with interest. Dakar- 
Matin in a story datelined "Sea of 
Tranquillity, Moon" was enthused: 

"The ancient dream of men is realized; 
the exploit of all time has just been 
accomplished . " 

But, say these US1S officers, a 
crisis of faith has occurred in the 
country's more traditional Muslim 
societies . 

To account for this crisis USIS 
points to the special significance 
of the moon in Islam. Its symbol, 
the crescent moon, is found on min- 
arets and flags of Muslim nations. 
Islam has a lunar calendar, he 
recalls, and the new noon signals 
the beginning of months and of holy 
days . 



Other Senegalese disbelieve the 
Apollo mission entirely. So do 
some of their eastern neighbors in 
Mali. Dakar-Matin quotes man-in- 
the-street reactions in Bamako, 
the Malian capital. "It's impos- 
sible!", respond some when told of 
the lunar exploit. Others with 
experience of the colonial era 
smile knowingly and declare, "it's 
a white man's lie." 

Local reactions published by 
the Dakar daily corroborate the 
impression of philosophical 
crisis: 

- I’m a believer," said a young 
clerk, "and 1 will never believe 
what you tell me about this 
flight. " 

- "The moon is sacred and inac- 
cessible," said a fisherman. 
"Since the beginning of the 
world no one has ever had the 
idea of going there." 

- It’s the end of the world!", 
lamented an old woman. She com- 
pared the Amorican astronauts 

to demons who denied the exis- 
tence of God. 

- But a young state-employed male 
nurse remarked: 

"I see nothing astonishing 
about it. It's a victory of 
scientific knowledge." 



The Koran regards the moon as 
belonging to God, as placed in the 
sky to light the night and serve 
timekeeping functions. 



According to USIS, some Senegalese 
disbelieve that men have the capa- 
bility to reach the moon. They 
think that it would in any case be 
too hot for men if they did reach it. 
Others, less doubtful of man's tech- 
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Condensed by permission from The 
Christian Science Monitor, 
Copyright 1969 The Christian 
Science Publishing Society 
All rights reserved 
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Case Study 3 



THE GAME WE PLAYED 

"Ninety percent of the fellows I played with had broken noses. It 
was more like hockey in those days." Barney Sedran, one of the game's 
first brilliant performers, was 5-feet, 4 inches tall and weighed 118 
pounds. In 16 years as a professional, he played for winning teams 
and established himself as one of the outstanding performers of the game. 

"It's certainly not the game they play today," he said. "Our game 
was rough, maybe too rough, and the emphasis was on defense. If you 
couldn't play defense, you couldn't get on a court — or in a cage." 

In the first 20 years of this century, the game was often played in 
an area surrounded by a taut netting. There was no such thing as "out 
of bounds." Balls and players bounded off the netting, usually made 
of rope or twine, or occasionally, of chicken wire. On one such 
occasion, Sedran remembered, the game was tough and the contact was 
frequent. 

"Players were thrown against the wire. Host of us were cut sev- 
eral tines. The court was covered with blood." 

Sedran bled other times, but mostly from cuts made by elbows and 
fists. The only fouls called were for tripping, hacking, and punching. 
Collisions and pushing were ignored. 

In or.e three-game series, Sedran sustained a two-stitch cut over 
his right eys on the first night, a similar wound over his left eye in 
the second y. 'S, and another two-stitch gash over his right eye on the 
final night. 

"I kept playing," he recalled, "You couldn't leave a game in 
those days. Once out, you weren't allowed back in." 
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Case Study 4 



S INTAR DIN- JA 

Slntar sat on the village mud wall and watched as the men started 
to harvest the hemp. He saw his father and other village elders standing 
by the edge of the stream talking over marketing procedures to be fol- 
lowed once the hemp was ready. He could also see the village women at 
their various mid-day tasks. It was harvest time and they had specific 
tasks *-,o do now. Several days earlier they had harvested their 'harrdln' 
(garden). Now the harvest was ready for preserving, and they would 
preserve it just as their mother and grandmothers had done, each teachir.g 
the next generation the time honored "secrets." He had a good feeling, 
knowing how it would be next year at this time, just as it was last 
year and the year before that. To him it seemed to be just right. 
Everyone had his own job, even Sintar. He was the waterboy to the har- 
vesters, the very job his father had before his father was the seller. 

For you see, all of the first born boys in the Din-ja family have always 
been, first, a waterboy and then the village's seller of hemp - a very 
important job. 
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Case Study 5 



DIARY OF A FOURTEEN-YEAR-OLD-GIRL 



"Wednesday. I got up at six o’clock tidy up one room. I shine 
three pairs of shoes. Comb my hair my self. I went to the Bakery to 
buy Bread. I had my bath at seven o’clock under a shower in a zinc 
round bathroom but it had a top. My Aunt prepared breakfast for my 
Step Uncle and seven others. I had for breakfast bread an butter an 
a can of choclate tea and some corn meal porrige. I went to school a 
little later at half past nine. Two health nurses came to school. 

My heart beat heard tor I was a little afraid. She came to give us 
injection. I got my own, at first a moneta for the school came and 
rub my left hand with a bit of cotton and some lotion on it. The 
nurse took the needle and fill it with medicine she sent it right up 
in my arm but I did not cry, then another moneta rub my arm a second 
time. I went home for dinner at 12 o'clock. I got one cassava flour 
dumplin a piece of yellow yam pumpkin sweet potatoes and a piece of 
beef and I came back to school but this time my hand was paining me, 
but I continued my school work. About half past three I went to draw- 
ing class I draw a flower pot. At four o'clock I was back home. When 
I came home I went to cottage to a lady. I spend a long time up there 
playing with the children. When I went home my aunt quarrelled with 
me and she hit me over my back and said 'This will learn you that when 
I send you out again you must not stay long.' She gave me a sixpence 
to buy bread for supper I got for my supper Bread and butter and fry 
plaintain and a can of corn porrige. I wash up all the supper things. 



"Friday. I got up at seven o'clock. I did not clean any shoe, I 
comb my hair and go to the bakery. I did not bath, because the pipe 
was lock off. They were working on the pipe. All the same I use water. 
1 got for my breakfast bread an butter and a can of mint tea. I went 
to school at half past eight. I began to do my hand work, because 
Friday morning is our hand-work day. 1 ha ;e completed on mat. 1 went 
home for my dinner at 12 o'clock I did not get plenty dinner so I was 
vex 'rt I got only a pace of yellow some rice and cod fish and a piece 
of pear. My aunt saw that I was vexed so she said to me, 'you terrible 
girl you, you provided any thing Hear you just come out of the house 
and leave me in peace! ' 1 took my mat an came to school. When 1 came 
back 1 took my composition Book and transcribe my work in a new book. 

1 try to be neat as possible. 1 went home at half past four. When I 
come back i began to peel a roast breadfruit the breadfruit drop from 
me and a big piece break off. I at it 1 said to myself that this is 
to make up for my dinner. When 1 went inside with it my aunt said to 
me 'Eileen! is the whole of the breadfruit that,' I said 'Yes mam.' 

She said 'you awful girl you. . . .'" 
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Case Study 6 



HUDSON DINES WITH THE NATIVES 
From the .Journal of Henry Hudson 

I sailed to the shore in one of their canoes, with an old r.an, who 
was the chief of a tribe, consisting of forty men and seventeen women; 
these I saw in a house well constructed of oak bark, and circular in 
shape, so that it had the appearance of being well built, with an arched 
roof. It contained a great quantity of maize or Indian corn, and beans 
of last year’s growth, and there lay near the house for i he purpose of 
drying, enough to load three ships, besides what was growing in the 
fields. On our coming into the house, two mats were spread out to sit 
upon, and immediately some food was served in well made red wooden bowls; 
two men were also dispatched at once with bows and arrows in quest of 
game, who soon after brought in a pair of pigeons which they had shot. 
They likewise killed a fat dog, and skinned it in great haste, with 
shells which they had got out of the water. They supposed that I would 
remain with them for the night, but 2 returned in a short time on board 
the ship. The land is the finest for cultivation that I ever in my 
life set foot upon, and it also abounds in trees of every description. 

The Natives are a very good people, for when they saw I would not remain, 
they supposed that I was afraid of their bows, and taking the arrows, 
they broke them in pieces, and threw them into the fire. 
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Case Study 7 



IROQUOIS 

Bright Moon lived in a village at the top of a snail hill, not 
too far from a good trout stream. Sometimes when he walked on the 
village stockade which his father helped build, he could see the 
lake . 

It was early in the morning. Soon he would go with his mother 
and the other village women to the 'oneo' field. He would scare 
the crows and help his mother. The other young boys, too, liked to 
scare the crows. Everyday, after sun-up, he would play and wait 
lor his mother and the other women to finish then morning chores of 
clearing and getting the mid-morning meal ready. Then to the fields 
This day Bright Moon's nother would again work on Spotted Doe's plot 
as she had done yesterday. Later in the day, he would sit with the 
other boys his age in front of Big Foot and watch and listen as he 
slowly shaped his arrow points and told of days of long ago. Toward 
evening, Bright Moon would wait by the edge of the village to join 
his father and the other m'in returning from the hunt. Bright Moon 
could tell whether the hunt was successful, not only by what the men 
carried, but also by the arrows they had left. Bright Moon could 
hardly wait till he could go with his father and hunt. He would 
bring home a furry beaver so his mother could have a pair of warm 
winter boots. Bright Moon's mother, like the other women in the vil 
lage, made all of Bright Moon's clothes. 
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Case Study 8 



ALBAN Y 

It is the Christian year of our Lord 1744. I am Simeon Asher 
Bourem. I live in the City of Albany on the west bank of the Hudson 
River, as near as I can gauge, 150 miles above New York. Our city 
is prosperous and growing. We are 4,000 or more souls. Our city 
is enclosed by a stout wall of pine tree trunks, ten feet high and 
one foot thick. We are beginning to spread out beyond the walls now. 

Host of the populace is Dutch, or of Dutch extraction, and very 
devout Christians. The morning bells and vesper bells, which call 
us to worship, are still heard everyday. On The Lord's Day all 
commerce stops. 

We are proud to be the middle men in the Indian trade, but we 
are equally proud of our developing industries - corn milling and 
coopering. Most of the freemen of these environs are still husband- 
men and squires. Their chief activity is agriculture. 

In a typical (common) Albany house, one may find Hama about 
her business of meal preparation or house chores, perhaps aided by 
her eldest daughter. Papa may be in his fields or at his shoppe, 
his eldest boy may be in his father's company, learning his trade. 
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Case Study 9 



KNUTE SWENSEN AND FAMILY 

II 

In the cold Northwestern winters, Janh and his brothers and 

li 

sisters have chores to complete before supper. Janh is the oldest 
and he helps his father tend the livestock. Katrina, the oldest 
girl, is Mama’s right hand in the cozy, busy kitchen. Walter and 
Otto have the responsibility of keeping all four log bins clean 
and filled. Even little Ana plays at rolling Mama's spun wool. 

The Swensen family is also busy ip the spring, sheering sheep and 
getting ready for planting. In the summer, they mend fences and 
tend the garden and two forty-acre plots of wheat and corn. 

Knute Swensen came to Big Sky County twelve years ago with 
his wife Katrina in a pair of covered Conestoga wagons and two 

it 

milch cows. Janh was a babe in arms then. Knute and Katrina 
brought all of their worldly possessions with them twelve years 
ago? first, from Sweden by boat, then to Big Sky County by wagon. 
Knute can sit for long periods of time on his front porch, smoking 
his pipe and remembering what this land looked like, then. Today, 
he has a house, a barn, 120 cleared acres, a well, a poultry house, 
a cooling house down by the stream, ditches for irrigation, a small 
garden, and a root cellar. Knute even grows his own tobacco from 
plants he brought from the coast. Yes, Knute is happy and secure. 
He knows what it's like not to have what he has now. 
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Case Study 10 



IMMIGRATION 

Little Yetta rolled over, bumped into Beth and woke up. The 
Romanovich family lives in that part of the city called little 
Romania, a small, heavily populated area, where new foreign arrivals 
tend to settle, because of low rents and fellow countrymen. The 
Romanoviches were new arrivals. They have been here for about one 
year . 

Anton, the father, was a barrel maker in the old country. When 
he came here, his cousin Serge got him a job in a brewery, downtown. 
Svetlana, his wife, works in a sewing room. She got the job four 
months ago, after Myrna, Serge's wife, caught her hand in one of the 
machines. The shop is in ar old, second-story building that was 
formerly a loft for the storage of sails for ships. It is only a 
short trolley ride away. Yetta is nine and Beth is ten. Both 
girls go to public school. After school, they go home to help with 
the piece-work. Both girls make lace and sew buttons on gloves. 

Anton, Svetlana and the girls live in two rooms of Serge's 
apartment. Serge am. Myrna have four children - two boys and two 
girls. They lost their last child in the winter because the heat 
did not work for two months. Serge's two boys both work at the 
dairy in the morning and sell papers in the evening. 

Anton has not been able to find an apartment. Maybe he will 
be able to get into the new development. 
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Case Study 11 



TRANSPORT EXPERT CALLS STREETS A DISGRACE 

By Israel Shenker 



"Every time I think of New York 
I'm consoled by the fact that it's 
an exception to the rules," said 
Wilfrid Owen, the transportation 
specialist and senior fellow at the 
Brookings Institution. 

"There are fine streets like Fifth 
Avenue and Park Avenue, but most 
streets in places like Brooklyn and 
Queens, to say nothing of the rest 
of Manhattan, are a disgrace — devoid 
of green, sacrificed to advertising, 
heedless of the pedestrian and scorn- 
ful of those who live in slums at 
their side. 

"I've heard it said that the Amer- 
ican city lacks everything from which 
no profit is possible. We are so 
much more interested in the almighty 
dollar than in the helpless environ- 
ment. " 

"Instead of seeing land as a pub- 
lic trust, we believe everyone has 
a constitutional right to exploit 
it. When any one demands public 
controls on the pursuit of the 
dollar, we cry that our 'reedom is 
in danger. But we use our freedom 
only to despoil and destroy." 

Since one-fourth of the city sur- 
face is streets, he urged paying 
attention to them- 

"I'd begin by getting the utili- 
ties underground. Look at any 
street with poles and wires, and 
it's unpleasant. Look at any pleas- 
ant street, and you'll find the 
utilities are invisible. In rural 
areas, we now pay attention to road- 
side improvement. But most travel 
is along city streets, where there 
is no attention to landscaping. 

"Most streets have so m*.iy signs 
that no message gets across. You 
can't expect an individual business 
to have only one sign saying 'Shirts 
laundered in three hours' when those 
about it have six — so you need ordi- 
nances. in Arlington, Va., an ordi- 
nance was passed forbidding penants 



on gas stations- Suddenly it 
looked as if everyone had taken 
in the wash. 

"By ordinance we could do much 
more - forbid freestanding signs, 
insist that neon signs be flush 
with buildings, impose one color, 
size, placement and design. 

"If the auto industry carried 
on a campaign to improve the 
stroetside, if it improved the 
design of gas stations and used- 
car salesrooms, it would spur 
the movement toward tasteful com- 
mercial advertising. They are 
the major po) luters of the land 
and the air, closely followed on 
land by the eating establishments 
— which would perform a public 
service if they carried bigger 
hamburgers on their tables 
instead of on their signs.” 

Mr. Owen spent a year in 
Europe recently, looking at its 
cities, riding trains and subways 

"Some of the newest subways — 
as in Milan — are so good that you 
realize people in New York are 
against subways because they've 
never seen any good ones." 

"Our subways . . . make people 

walk long distances, and it will 
continue to be a miserable way 
to walk unless we do away with 
the bathroom tiles on the wall 
and the advertising that is no 
relief from the tiles. More rad- 
ically, let's bring tht pedes- 
trian to the surface, to the sun 
and the sky . " 



Copyright 1970 by The New York 
Times . Condensed by permission 
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Case Study 12 



OUR STATE MUST LIVE AND GROW * 



The com n unities in which New York State's people live vary in scale 
from a village street with a score of families to a densely urbanized 
region containing 14 counties and 11 million inhabitants. The diversity 
of the communities in which New Yorkers live reflects and encourages the 
great difference in the way they live. More than any other state — or 
nation — New York historically has provided homes and jobs for people 
with a wide variety of nationalities, religions, races, languages, tal- 
ents, and outlook. 

Today in New York State there are people speaking every language 
under the sun, playing every game from stick-ball to horseshoes, sing- 
ing every song from "Hava Negeela" to "The Erie Canal," and eating 
everything from corned beef and cabbage to sauerbraten. New Yorkers 
mine titanium and salt, they grow grapes and potatoes, and they manu- 
facture dresses and gyroscopes. They cross Tines Square in less than a 
minute and take two days to pack into the Adirondacks 1 West Cenada Lakes, 
they go smelting in Lake Ontario and swimming in the Atlantic Ocean, they 
Jive in the shadow of Whiteface and m the valley of the Susquehanna. 

The rich diversity of life in New York State is a treasure that we 
must act lose. in searching for solutions to the problems of our street, 
our community and our region, we must maintain and encourage this diver- 
sity and, above all, cherish the right of each New Yorker to live his 
own life and plan his own future. 

The scope of the iob that lies ahead is dramatized by a single sta- 
tistic. In the next 40 years, in New York State, we must build the 
equivalent of all the houses, streets, and communities that we have 
acquired since George Washington stood on a Wall Street balcony and was 
sworn in as the first President, in 1789. 

This tremendous construction program, the largest in flew York's 
history, will provide merely the physical facilities required by our 
children and grandchildren. Many individual buildings will be bigger, 
and there will be increasing demand for open space. Future builders In 
urban areas will be less concerned with single structures than with 
complexes of buildings and entire communities. 

What is more difficult to vi sua 1 ire — and plan for — is the kind of 
life that people will live in the future metropolis. Will Increased 
leisure, for instance, create a demand for knowledge comparable to the 
present interest in entertainment, travel, and sport? Will fathers and 
mothers go back to school to keep up with their children? Will urban 
history reverse itself, with industries and business moving into the 
suburbs, while suburban families return to the city to enjoy its variety, 
color# and charm? 



. . . New York State has within its borders t.hc brains, money, and 

technological know-how to build whatever it needs. How it must find the 
imagination to endow its future communities with a gloving vitality 
and stimulating significance for generations to come. 



• Change, Challenge, Response - A Development Policy for New York State . 

Office for Regional Development, Albany, New York, 1964. (Pages 70-731 J 
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Difficulties lie 
thought, rather than 
of things. 



in our habits of 
in the nature 

Tardieu 




GENERAL OVERVIEW; GRADE 8 



The study of American History in the 8th grade has been, essen- 
tially, a chronological treatment of events that we refer to as "Our 
Cultural Heritage." The major weakness of this approach has been the 
inability of teachers and students to identify any common threads with 
which to tie all the units of study together, beyond the idea that it 
is all American History, 

The topics that follow have been designed to establish several 
important threads through American History. By identifying the roles 
of government, business, labor, people, and land or resources, and 
weaving these together into a fabric, students can construct a view 
of the economic organization of our society and the changes that have 
occurred through time, 

The 8th grade study presented here is divided into three topics. 
Topic I, to be developed at the beginning of the year, explores the 
elements of our society that participate in the determination of our 
economic organization. These elements are then woven together into a 
model, and a series of questions are designed for students to seek 
answers to, as they move through the study of our history. 

Topic II is, quite simply, the repeated application of the model 
questions to various times or events in our history for the purpose 
of detecting the shape of our economic system and understanding its 
functions at that time. Finally, it asks students to draw comparisons 
between various times in our history and to generalize about the changes. 
Use of this model will bring students from the 1780's to the present. 

Topic III involves the skills of looking at the roles of groups 
in our society today and in the future. The skills of speculating and 
valuing are emphasized. The processes and methods for seeking knowledge 
and reaching decisions will provide students with the handles for dealing 
with that ambiguous and formless environment called tomorrow. 

Each individual topic of this guide begins with two elements the 
teacher should explore carefully. First, is a specific overview of the 
topic that follows. In these introductions the authors have focused on 
the specific content and skills around which class planning should 
evolve. The second element is a flow chart of objectives for the topic 
that follows. A detailed description of the purpose and use of these 
charts can be found in the introductory pages of this guide. If you have 
not already read that description, please refer to it before you begin 
implementing any topics at this grade level. 
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OVERVIEW: TOPIC I 



The study of American History is introduced through the consider- 
ation of a current, but somewhat hypothetical problem in American 
society- The students begin by speculating about the causes of the 
problem and are asked to reconsider their ideas with the introduction 
of new ideas from their classmates and a community leader involved in 
the problem. After role playing some of the diverse groups involved 
in the situation and reconsidering, again, their original ideas, the 
students are asked to propose a simple model for studying other topics 
in American life - past and present. 

It is this "model fcr inquiry" which is the essence of this first 
topic and, therefore, should be introduced very early in the school 
year. The model that students deduce is necessary to implement the 
second and third topics at this grade level- It will, if carefully 
designed, provide a consistent process by which students may explore 
and compare many topics, r.ssues, and events throughout our history. 

The primary purpose for designing this "model for inquiry" is so 
students may develop the skills of studying history in an orderly 
and skillful fashion, and, eventually, build the study skills that 
permit an educated individual to work independently and at his own 
pace. It is not the expectation that all students, by the end of 
eighth grade, will be prepared to work completely independent of 
teacher guidance. It is expected, however, that extensive opportun- 
ities will be provided for students to build, test, tear down, and 
rebuild again, if necessary, a variety of experimental "inquiry 
models." Teachers at higher grade levels are expected to continue 
building the crucial skills introduced and explored here. 

OBJECTIVE FLOW CHART 




TOPIC I 



8TH GRADE 



OBJECTIVES 



CONTENT 



1. Given a document and a series of 
questions about that document, 

- the student will demonstrate 
hi$ ability 

- to speculate about an event by 
using his knowledge of the 
present 

^ by explaining in his own words 
what he believes are accurate 
answers for each question and 
citing evidence from current 
affairs to support his position. 

2. Having considered several questions 
and answers his classmates submit 
to the same questions about a 
problem , 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 

- to reconsider his ideas in light 
of the ideas of others 

- by offering restated answers to 
the several questions when asked 
to do so by the teacher. 
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TOPIC I 



8TH GRADE 



INSTRUCTIONAL S TRATEGIES 

A. (Strategy for Objectives 1 and 2) 

Select a high interest topic in current events 
for class study; e.g. Ecology, Cities, Poverty. 

(We will use cities as the example here, but 
other topics could be substituted with slight 
alteration of the questions.) 

Begin by showing students the sign included as 
Document 1 in the Appendix at the end of this 
grade level. 

Ask students : 

1. What does this mean to you? 

2. What people or groups are represented by 
each of the following: 

a . Our 

b . We 

c . You 

("Our" and "We" are the people or government 
of the city. ’’You" is all people or groups 
who have business or reason to go into the 
city; e.g. labor, business, farmers, 
tourists, taxpayers) 

3. What "circumstances" are "beyond our control?” 

4. What does being "closed" mean? 

5. Who cares? Who will be affected? 

6. What things will be included in "incon- 
venience?" 

7. What are the problems that caused the city 
to be closed? 

8. Do those people or groups represented by 
"you" all agree on: 

a. the causes for closing the city? 

b. the inconveniences that will occur? 

9. Did these groups do anything to increase 
the problems that finally closed the city? 
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3, Given a description# 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 

- to abstract information from a 
document 

- by listing at least five problems 
cited in the document as causing 
the city to close and labeling 
each problem with the name of 

the group charged with causing it* 

4. Having identified several problems 

of the city and the groups charged 

with causing those problems# 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 

- to speculate about the ideas of 
a particular group on a given 
topic 

- by role playing the representa- 
tive of at least one group charged 
by the mayor with causing the 
cities problems and responding to 
the mayor's charges as they feel 
members of that group would 
respond. The response should 
include the group's probable 

view of the problem and who 
they feel is most responsible 
for the problem. 
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B. (Strategy for Objectives 3 and 4) 

Hand out Document 2 in Appendix - Proclamation 
by the Mayor - and discuss the following: 

1. Whom does the mayor represent? 

2. What problems does he cite as causing the 
city to close? 

3. Whom does he say is responsible for these 
problems? (Categorize these into the six 
groups defined in Document 3 of the Appen- 
dix. ) 

In response to the mayor's proclamation, assign 
students in groups to represent business, labor, 
agriculture, interest groups, natural resources, 
and government. (This is role playing and stu- 
dents should be directed to act as those people 
they represent.) Have students issue a statement 
in reaction to the mayor's charges that includes: 

1. Agreement or disagreement with the closing. 

2. How they view the problem the mayor charged 
them with creating. 

3. Whom do they see as most blameful among the 

other five groups for causing the problems? 

* 

When the rebuttal statements have been prepared, 
have the groups present them to the class. 
Preparation of statements should include read- 
ings and research in periodicals, news broad- 
casts, etc., t^ permit students to get the 
"facts 11 and avoid "an exercise in ignorance." 

It is worth repeating here that a topic other 
than "cities' 1 may be selected. The importance 
is in the process and not the topic. Choose 
something with high interest for students , 
possibly something the teacher would like to 
know more about also. That way everybody in 
the classroom could learn some "facts" and 
develop a process for studying topics of cur- 
rent or historical importance. 
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5. Having investigated several aspects 
of an issue, 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 

- to evaluate a situation in light 
of the discovery of additional 
evidence 

- by reconsidering several ques- 
tions discussed earlier and sum- 
marizing in writing his responses 
as a non-involved bystander. 

6. Having participated in an activity 
of exploring the issues and groups 
involved in a situation, 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 

“ to p ropose a plan to be used to 
guide the study of historical 
topics 

- by suggesting at least four 
societal groups to be considered# 
at least four essential ques- 
tions to seek answers to, at 
least four sources of informa- 
tion to use, and a form or method 
for reporting the findings about 
an investigated topic. 
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C. 



D. 



E. 



(Strategy for Objective 5) 



After each group's statement has been presented 
and debated, repeat these questions asked ear- 
lier : 

1. Who cares if the city is closed? 

2. What "caused" the city to be closed? 

3. Did these groups add to the problems that 
finally closed the city? 

Have students write a statement, as a non- 
involved bystander, that summarizes why the 
city was closed and who was responsible. 

(Strategy for Objective b) 

Pose this problem to students: 

1. In view of what we have just done (the cities), 
what guidelines should we establish that will 
help to direct our study of other topics in 

American history? (refer to Part F for suggested plan) 

2. For example, if we wanted to get an accurate and 

ob j ective-as-possible view of the Depression of the 
1930's, Westward Expansion, The Railroad Era, the 
President’s welfare proposal, or any other event or 
time in our history, what method should we follow? 

a. What groups should we study? (The six groups 
defined in 3 of the Appendix represent, to the 
authors, a reasonable categorizing of the major 
interest groups throughout our history. Feel 
free to adjust these, but keep it manageable for 
eighth graders.) 

b. What questions will we seek to answer? 

c. What kinds of materials will we need for our 
research - other than ‘•the textbook"? 

d. In what form shall we present our findings and 
conclusions? 



The answers students supply for the questions in part 
C will represent the model they propose to use for 
exploring events and time periods in American history. 

The role of the teacher should be that of an histori- 
ographer, helping students to build a model of inquiry. 
Their first attempt may not bo totally complete or 
sufficient, but they can refine it through trial 
applications in the next topic. It is the belief of 
the 8 e authors that students can construct an adequate 
model for inquiry, and that they can refine that model 
to make it an effective tool for viewing our history. 
Furthermore, the elements they include; e.g. groups to 
study, questions to ask - will provide the threads that 
tie the history of our nation together and permit "facts" 
to be bundled in manageable piles for analysis, inter- 
pretation, comparison, and even recall. 
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7. Having proposed a series of ele- 
ments that a guide for studying 
historical topics should include, 

- the student will demonstrate 
his ability 

- to deal thoughtfully with 
viewpoints of other students 

- by comparing the elements of 
his proposal with those of his 
classmates and revising his 
proposal so it more closely 
approximates the essential 
elements the class feels is 
necessary to gain an accurate 
view of historical topics. 




